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INTOLERANCE. 
A, DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 
—— 
CHAPTER VII. 
Speak, that I may see you. 

Tue continued violence of the southeast gale, 
together with the floating ice in the bay, still 
rendered hopeless any attempts which might be 
suggested of the Isabella’s barge reaching this 
vessel in safety. This circumstance, however, 
was no longer regretted by Lieutenant Howard, 
whose recent impatience to depart was now 
wholly absorbed in the pleasure with which he 
listened to the melody of Lavinia’s voice, con- 
templated the graces of her person, or admired 
the charms of her mind. 

Although richly endowed with every feminine 
accomplishment that wealth could procure in the 
mother country, this interesting fair one still 
displayed an unassuming simplicity of manners, 
a certain indescribable naivete, which Howard 
found to be irresistibly fascinating. As her na- 
tive good sense rendered her fully capable of 
appreciating the real worth of her acquired en- 
dowments, she neither overrated their value, nor 
exhibited them too cheaply. As her father’s 
invited guest, however, and one that had “done 
the state some service.” Howard had only to in- 
timate a wish for a specimen. and it was instantly 
granted, with an alacrity and a grace that ren- 
dered the favour doubly acceptable. The harp 
was Lavinia’s favourite instrument; but she was 
also mistress of the guitar and the harpsichord; 
and either instrument, accompanied with her 
voice, had charms sufficient to captivate a more 
Stoical heart than that which throbbed in the bo- 


som of Howard. 
At the period of which we write, intercourse 





between the colonies and the mother country, 
and even between contiguous provinces, was very 
rare; and if the colonists “heard from home” 
twice in a year, they exchanged warm and sin- 
cere congratulations on the auspicious event. 
The inland communication between New-York 
and Boston was kept open by a stage, which 
started from each place only once a month, and 
occupied fourteen days in performing a journey, 
which is now accomplished with ease in about 
twice that number of hours! 

By the last arrival direct from England, ‘seve- 
ral months previous to the commencement of our 
tale,) Mrs. Benton and her son came passengers. 
This lady, who, through the mismanagement of 
a large fortune, had lately been left an almost 
destitute widow, accepted the governor’s invita- 
tion to remove to America, and become a mem- 
ber of his family, with a promise also of seeing 
her son provided for. Well aware that she 
could bring nothing more likely to ensure a cor- 
dial welcome from her niece, than the latest and 
most fashionable literary and musical publica- 
tions in London, the politic aunt took some 
pains to make a very liberal selection ; as book- 
stores and music-shops were scarcely known on 
this side the Atlantic. Such a valuable accession 
toa previous stock which she herself had brought 
from England, rendered our heroine’s private 
library far superior to that of any other young 
lady in the country; and. on ihe present .. ca 
sion, furnished exhaustless materials for main- 
taining a conversation with the well-educated 
Howard. 

While such conversation, agreeably inter- 
spersed with music and reading, was lending new 
pinions to the flitting moments at Fort George, 
the governor received a note from Ury, request- 
ing permission to introduce his newly arrived 
friend, the surgeon of the Isabella. After sig- 
nifying his assent in a verba! answer by the mes- 
senger, he said to Howard with a smile—~— 
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** We shall now have an opportunity of judg- 
ing whether you have overrated the merits of 
vour captive, the Spanish doctor, of whom you 
spoke last evening 
company at dinner.” 

“1 predict, Sir, that you will be pleased with 
his acquaintance,” replied Howard. “ Reading 
and travel united, having enriched a mind na- 
turally capacious and retentive, his conversation 
is geuerally entertaining and instructive. At 
times. however, when not excited by the subject, 
he takes little share or interest in its discussion, 
but becomes abstracted and taciturn.” 

“These papists are generally well read, and 
often very learned men,” observed Mrs. Ben- 
ton; “ but I marvel, brother, that an orthodox 
protestant, like yourself, will admit one of them 
at his table.’ 

“ And so do TI, uncle, 


> added young Benton, 


He will favour us with his | 





} 


as he adjusted the bushy curls of his spacious | 


wig, before a large mirror. 
Sir, we never meet with one of them in high life; 
it would be considered quite unsufferable 3 it 
would, indeed; I pledge my veracity, I never 
met with a papist in good society.” 

“T fully credit your assertion,” thougiit How. 
ard, while a slight expression flitted across the 
aspect of Lavinia; but so quick was its transi- 
tion, that Howard could not determine whether 
its “intents were wicked or charitable.” 

“ Why, to confess a secret, sister,” replied 
ihe governor, without noticing the remark of 
his nephew, “1 am not yet absolutely convinced 
ihat every catholic is necessarily a bad subject. 
or a dangerous associate.” 

“Thank you for that, papa,’ exclaimed his 
daughter, with an arch smile; “ and I think I 
know one of that persuasion who is sometimes 
met in good society in America, if it be consi- 
dered so ‘unsufferable at home, as my gentle 
coz. elegant!y expresses it.”” 

* And who is he, if I may take the liberty 
of asking?” inquired Howard, with a tone that 
expressed some interest in the question. 

“One who is endeavouring to unlock the 
treasures of antiquity to a female mind,” re- 
plied the Governor. ‘‘ My daughter, Sir, not 
content with a knowledge of her own, and seve- 
ral other livine languages, is very anxious to be- 
come acquainted with the Latin; and her teacher, 
ihe writer of this note, is by sume suspected of 
being a catholic, although there is no positive 


“ Now, at home, | 


evidence of the fact, unless his intimacy with 
this Sorubiero be considered as such.” 

‘“* Many a protestant has been burnt at the 
stake, on slighter testimony than that,” said Mrs. 
Benton. “ And [ regret very much: that this 
strange perversion of taste in my niece is to be 
gratified at the hazard of her religious faitli. 
She, it appears, has no doubt of his being a 
papist, and yet continues to take lessons from 
him in the very language which is prostituted 
to the mummery of their impious rites and ce- 
remonies. I must confess that 1 am shocked at 
the idea.” 

* And so am I,” said her son, “ I am indeed; 
and cousin Livy cannot say that I have not 
often told her how very inelegant it was fora 
young lady to study Latin or Greek. Why, at 
home, Sir, it is never done in good society—it 
is considered quite unsufferable. I have often 
been ashamed that I once studied the languages 
at Oxford, it is thought so ungenteel for any one 


_ but a clergyman to dabble in such things; it is, 





indeed, i pledge my veracity.” 

“Odo not blush, cousin, for what has added 
so much to the charms of your eloquence,” re- 
plied Lavinia. “ Confess, now, that you are 
indebted to the classics for every one of those 
beautiful tropes and figures which enriched your 
last speech.” 

“Why, perhaps they are of some use, in that 
respect, to a gentleman, who expects to make a 
figure in parliament; but not to a lady—that | 
must insist on, cousin—I must, indeed.” 

“ And why may not we, poor females, parti- 
cipate in the same advantages :” asked Lavinia. 

“Your gallant cousin, Madan, doubtless 
thinks as I do,” replied Howard, “thet any ad- 
ditional charm might render female eloquence 
fatal to our power, as well as to our peace.” 

“Exactly what I was about to say, Sir; itis, 
indeed ; I pledge my veracity.” 

* But compliment apart,” returned Lavinia, 
“is Lieutenant Howard to be classed among 
those who would restrict female education to a 
few trifling external accomplis!iments, while all 
that is solid and useful is monopolized by the 
other sex ?” 

“ By no means, Madam,” answered Howard; 
“and should I ever find myself leaning to such 
heterodox sentiments, the remembrance of Miss 
Clarke will effectually prevent my adopting 
them.” 
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* God forbid that any mind siiouid be restrict- 
ed in its pursuit of knowledge,” ejaculated the 
governor. ‘* But the natural caste or bias of 
females, in nineteen cases out of twenty, seems 
to be opposed to the doctrine of intellectual 
equality in the sexes; and the few exceptions 


' which we meet are proverbially uulovely in per- 


son, and masculine in mind. Do you not agree 


with me, Mr. Howard 2” 

“ You. excellency must pardon me, if I ex- 
cept one of (re few exceptions you mention,” 
aaswered the vcatenant, politely bowing to La- 
vinia, Who rete: ed the compliment with a fa- 
scinating smile, and a slight inclination of the 
head, as she observed io her father 

“Perhaps, Sir, it is nct always easy to dis- 
tinguish between natural and artificial tastes. 
Education, you have taught me to believe, com- 
mences at a very tender age.” 

“It does so, sometimes, cousin,” and my mo- 
ther there can tell you that 1 knew Dilworth’s 
Spelling-book by heart before 1 was five years 
old. I did,indeed; I pledge my veracity.” 

“That is very true,” replied Mrs. Benton ; 
© Oliver was always a very forward child; so 
much so, that his grandfather, the rector, used to 
say, that such precocity of genius was indicative 
of a short life.” 

“Heaven preserve the mark!” exclaimed 
Captain Marshall; who, as usual, had eatered 
without ceremony, and consequently unperceiv- 
ed. “ That is, iadies, if the shortness of hu- 
man life be the subject of debate ; that being a 
subject somewhat interesting to sailors and sol- 
diers in these busy times. Good morning, Lieu- 
tenant Howard: Governor, your most obedient. 
Mrs. Benton, I beg pardon for interrupting you.” 

) “Not in the least, Captain. Weare upon the 
old subject—female education.” 

“T am willing to admit,” observed the gover- 
nor, in reply to his daughter’s last question, that 
many juvenile movements, which are usually 
attributed to instinct, or a natural impulse, may 
be, in fact; the result of precept, »* example, or 
perhaps both combined. But J have never yet 
seen a male child evince the slight st inclination 
tonurse a doll, or deck himee'f with gaudy rib- 
bons, though constantly <u:roundead vy sist i 

who, at the age alluded to, seldom display an 
_ inclination for any thing else.” 


“T flatter myself, papa, that there is no dif- | 
ference of opinion between us on that score : | 


for T entertain no doubt that the two sexes were 
designed by Heaven for very different and dis- 
tinct pursuits, employments, and recreations ; 
and that this design is strikingly manifested by 


their different propensities in infancy; but Lam ! 
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yet to learn, that a desire for reading Virgil, or 
even Homer, in the original, at my age, is at 
variance with such an opinion. Is it not ra- 
ther another evidence of that ardent curiosity 
which you say characterizes our sex, and to 
which some of your wits attribute the loss ot 
Paradise °” 

“ \ rare symptom of so common a disease,” 
said her father. “In mentioning the loss of 
Paradise, however, you remind me of your fa- 
vourite blind bard, who has a passuge in point.” 


—- ———-——~- “ Though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem’d; 
For contemplation he, and valour forin’d, 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
ile for God only—she for God tn him.” 


“] perceive your drift, brother,’ observed 
Mrs. Benton. “ Milton has attempted to de- 
scribe a perfect woman, who a 

“Who never studied Latin,” added Captain 
Marshall. “ Pray inform me, Miss Clarke, if 
Milton be your favourite poet ?” 

“| have so many favourites, Sir, among the 
sons of song, that I know not how to answer 
your question. In literature 1 am perhaps 
somewhat of a coquette; I like him best who 
pleased me last.” 


“ What think you of Savage?” 
“1 think him a highly gifted writer ; and pity 
the heart that is insensible to the plaintive me- 


lody of his lyre. There can be no doubt, Sir, 
that posterity will rank Richard Savage among 
the first of English poets.” 

“ And the countess of Macclesfield the most 
infamous of mothers,” added Howard, with 
some warmth. 

“1 would not be understood as justifying the 
conduct of the countess,” observed Mrs. Ben- 
ton; “ but the misfortunes of her son are cer- 
tainly attributable, ina great measure, to his own 
imprudences, not to call them by a harsher 
name.” 

“There can be no dispute on that subject,” 
added young Benton. “It is true, the fellow 
writes tolerably smooth verses; but he is never 
admitted into gov:! society 3 *twould be consi- 
dered quite unsufferable; it would indeed; J 


pledge my veracity.” 


“Tie has the honour of Mr. Benton’s ac- 
quaintance, | presume,” said Marshall. 

“Why, the unsufferable creature owes me halt 
a guinea, which I lent him at St. James’ Coffee 
house, under the idea that he wanted it to pay 
his reckoning ; but to my infinite mortification, 
he immediately gave it away to a shocking vul- 
gar wretch, with 2 wooden Jeg. J thought it 
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quite unsufferable ; I did indeed; I pledge my 
veracity.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant to announce the expected 
visiters ; and, in due time, with the customary 
ceremonies, Ury and his friend were ushered 
into the apartment. 

(To be continued.) 
——- 
THE GRECIAN WIFE. 

An incident of a very affecting character, to 
which a dramatic Poet might give the most touch- 
ing effect of the pathetic, occurred recently in the 
{sland of Lesbos.* A number of the Islanders, 
filled with horror and consternation at the ap- 
proach of a Turkish expedition, destined to reduce 
the Island to despotic subjection, hastily embarked 
on board of a large boat, and instantly pushed of 
from the land, committing themselves for safety 
to the raging billows, rather than await the land- 
ing of their merciless enemies. The moment the 
wife of one of the Greeks, a young and lovely wo- 
man, beheld her husband in the receding boat, she 
stood on the beach, and stretching out her hands, 
in the most moving and pitiful gestures of suppli- 
cation, she implored, with piercing cries, to be 
taken on board. But the inhuman husband, who 
must have had a heart steeled against the visit- 
ings of pity, saw her in the mournful attitude of 
entreaty without concern or compassion ; and in- 
stead of making an effort to rescue her from the 
brutal violence of the Turks, he calmly bade his 
companions to ply their oars, with all their might, 
in order to effect their escape, regardless of the 
fate of a being who would sacrifice her lite to save 
his, not even casting “ behind one sad lingering 
look” of regret, on his weeping wife. This de- 
serted and hapless woman, thus abandoned by a 
heartless, unfeeling husband, had to struggle, like 
a heroine, through scenes of insupportable diffi- 
culty, and imminent danger, of cruel insult and 
trying suffering, till at length her spirit is borne 
down by despair, her health wasted by anguish, 
and her heart broken with the pressure of afflic- 
tion and distress, her life became a burden, and 
she implored God to terminate her miseries by the 
stroke of a welcome death. After the defarture 
of the boat she concealed herself in a cave, where 
she continued for some time, unknown to the 
Turks. In the course of a few daysshe succee:- 
ed in eluding the vigilance of the relentless inva- 
ders, by taking up her abode inthe solitudes of the 
juountains, where she wandered during the night, 





* For the particulars of the above anecdote, the writer 
23 indebted to a gentleman lately returned to this city from 
~ the clime of the east—the land of the sun.” i 


subsisting on the berries which she gathered 1 
her dreary progress. Inthe midst of these into- 
lerable privations and fatigues, her fond thoughts 
still wandered to her ungrateful husband, whose 
image was ever present to her mind, and the dear 
hope of seeing him again, of pressing him to her 
bosom, and gently reproaching him for his unkind- 
ness, buoyed up her expectations on the dark-roll- 
ing waves of despondency. At last the enemy 
evacuated the Island, and the Greeks, who were 
only lurking on the neighbouring coast, quickly 
returned to their homes, and among them came 
the cruel husband of our heroine, who on learning 
her deplorable situation, was touched with the 
deepest remorse and sympathy. But she was 
then, alas! in the last stage of consumption; mise- 
ry had dropped its corroding poison into every 
crevice of the sensibility of her heart, and the iron 
hand of death was extended to snatch its victim. 
At the moment of his visit, all hope of life was 
extinguished—her spirit was sunk under an op- 
pressive load of agony, and that love which she 
once felt for him, in all the warwith of devotion, 
was now, by the remembrance of his unkindness, 
changed to implacable detestation. The Greek 
women are remarkable for ardent passions and 
warm susceptibilities; and when their love is 
spurned or slighted by its object, their rage and 
vengeance become unappeasable. Her sisters 





and relatives were standing round her couch 
weeping; and never, in the days of herhealth, or 
in the spring of love, did she appear so winningly 
lovely, or so gracefully captivating as then. If 
one of the sculptors of her country wanted a mo 
del of dying beauty, her languishing angelic form 
would suppiy more than his genius could call forth 
out of the visions of the imagination. Her fine 
dark eyes were beaming on her friends with a pi 
thetic, but not a mournful look, as if she was happy 
to die.—Conscious of the virtues of her life, she 
imagined that she heard the voice of her Creator 
inviting her to the realms of bliss. 


“ _—___—__A voice which, while 
It thunders terror to the guilty heart, 
With tongues of seraphs whisper’d peace to hers.” 


But still, though she was inclined to forgive, she 
could not yet forget the injustice of her wrongs. 
Ail present, with tears in their eyes, urgently in- 
plored her to consign the recollection of her hus- 
band’s conduct to oblivion, and extend to him the 
and of cordial reconciliation; but she turned 
away from him, and waved her hand as a signal 
for him to leave the apartment. At the interval 
of a moment the last pang convulsed her whole 
frame, and pity and returning affection conquer- 





ing her aversion, she turned suddenly round, ani 
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fixing a look of the kindest forgiveness on him, 

she placed her feverish hand in his, retaining her 

hold, With a tenacious grasp, until she expired. 
Fuingar. 
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quickly THE PO¥ERTY AND PROSPERITY OF POETS. 
m came Much has been written on the calamities and 
learning § misfortunes of poets.—Indeed, the experience 
with the & of ages has proved that the profession of litera- 
she was § ture, by far the most laborious of any other, 
n; mise- § leads to no real benefit, and that the votaries of 
to every § the muses have seldom found the mazy paths 
the iron § leading to Parnassus, strown with the flowers of 
s victim. § patronage, or shaded with the myrtles of emolu- 
life was § ment. The princes and nobles of England, to 
ran op- @ their shame be it told, have not equalled those 
hich she § of other European kingdoms, in munificent li- 
levotion,  berality to the great and eminent poets of their 
sindness, J country. It is true, that there are some eminent 
ie Greek exceptions among the nobility. Shakspeare 
ions and # found in Lord Southampton a bountiful and ge- 
' love is  nerous patron, and the romantic Spenser expe- 
er and @ rienced kindness and generosity from the chival- 
T sisters @ ric Sir Philip Sydney, that would do credit to 
ar couch @ the beneficent bounty of Macenas himself.* It 
health, or 
vinningly @ * Every reader, whohasa mind of sensibility, must have 
then. If I been interested and amused by the splendid and romantic 
ted a mo» # legends of the “ Fairy Queen,” a production in which the 
relic form brightest and rarest pearls of imagination and fancy glitter 
call forth and sparkle witha refulgent lustre that shall never be ex- 
Her fine tinguished. Spenser’s Fuiry Queen possesses the graces 
. “of a glowing poetical style, which is so vivified by the pure 
vith a po fire of genius, as to give it all those attracting charms that 
vas happy J can engage the attention, and cnlist the syc.pathies of the 
‘life, she JJ youthful aspirant of “the tuneful nine.” The perusal of 
r Creator @ this work, in the aut.imn of age, recalls the delightful sen- 
sations of early study and conjures upa thousand long- 
remembered and familiar emotions, that are associated in 
the memory of the past. This poet, in bis ‘ Shepherd’s 
Calendar,” delineated the characterof Lord Burleigh in 
hers.” rather an unfavourable point of view, which drew down 


upon him the inveterate resentment of that powerful no- 
bleman : but his enmity only served to raise up hosts of in- 
fuential friends for the bard, among whom were the cele- 


rgive, she 


fr wrongs. 
rently im- brated Earl of Leicester, and Lord Grey. When Queen 
pres “<q Elisabeth appointed the latter nobleman Lord Deputy of 


Ireland, he employed Spenser as his secretary, an office 
from which he derived immense emolument. During his 
stay in Ireland, his services in that country were rewarded 
by the grantof 3000 acres of the forfeited estate of the 
Earl of Dermond, and its magnificent feudal castle (Kil- 
colman) inthe county of Cork. Thiscastle, and its beau- 
tiful domain of flowery mead, and pastoral valleys, have 
been consecrated by the genius of Spenser to immortality. 
Inthe romantic and enchanting scenery, which surrounds 
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is yet an incontestable fact, that not a single 
English poet appears to have been enriched by 
the English sovereigns. ‘Though Spenser had 


| every claim on the gratitude and patronage of 


the jealous and heartless Elizabeth, having sung 
her praises in a lofty strain of poetic panegyric, 
that should exalt her pride and excite her va- 
nity, still the melody of his lyre had no music 
for her ear, nor the splendid gems of | is ge- 
nius no attraction for hereye. His sw ei syl- 
van song was the tribute of his warm heart, as 
well as of his brilliant fancy, and the sex of the 
idol of his worship may be said to have puri- 
fied the incense of flattery from the dross that 
blackens the fire of servile adulation in the cen- 
ser of encomium. Sut Queen Elizabeth was 
the slave of gross passions, which divested her 
of literary taste, and all her thoughts were con- 
stantly employed in devising means for their 
gratification. There the indelicate addresses of 
a gallant had more charms for her ear than the 
elegant and refined language of a poet. The 
cruel and mortifying neglect which he expe- 
rienced from this vain, despotic, and capricious 
princess, exhibits her character in the blackest 
colours of insensibility and ingratitude, when 
contrasted with the discriminating taste, muni- 





the castle of Kilcolman, nature eminently and profusely 
displays al) the luxuriance, richness, and pomp, belonging 
to the peetry of landscape, which, to describe in their sub- 
lime and beautiful features, would demand a Byron’s pen, 
or a Salvator’s pencil. In the midst of such bright and 
peaceful scenes of Arcadian loveliness, it isno wonder, 
that a poet, like Spenser, whose mind was alive to exter- 
nal impressions, should indulge his genius in painting such 
an assemblage of rural grandeur ; for surely there never was 
a sequestered spot, better calculated for the indulgence of 
the poetic faculty than Kilcolman, where the gentle mur- 
muring modulation of a limpid river, the broken myste- 
rious whisper of the waving woods, and the holy and so- 
lemn calm of secluded valleys, lull the mind in musing, 
and sooth the bosom to tranquillity. The castle now 
stands as a monument in the midst of desolation. Its ma- 
jestic ruins of mouldering porticos and fallen columns, will 
proclaim to the traveller that it was once the noble resi- 
dence of beauty andchivalry. It is situated,on the river 
Mulla, (which Spenser introduces in his poem,) two miles 
northwest of the flourishing town of Doneraile, and the 
lofty mountains of Waterford and Kerry rise around its 
grounds, like the sides of an amphitheatre, draped in 
blooming verdure. From the summits the beholders of them 
can commanda picturesque prospect of romantic views, 
that open tothe sight a Paradise of ornamented domains, 
and rural magnificence, from whence it is probable Spen- 
ser drew many parts of the enchanting scenery of his 
poem. Inaglen atthe foot of the Mountain Mole the 
Poet has describe himself “as keeping his flock amongst 
the cooly shade of shrubs, and green alders, by the gay 
shore of Mulla; and charming his oaten pipe to his fe:. 
low-shepherd swains.” | 
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ficence, and accomplishment, that vend such 
lustre on the name of her beautiful but unfortu- 
nate rival, Mary, Queen of Scots. This ami- 
able and persecuted queen signalized her supe- 
rior generosity by giving a maguilicent present 
of plate tothe French poet Ronsard. That 
gifted, but neglected bard of love, was once 
the laureate of monarchs, and tie darling of 
France, at d perhaps equalled the renowned Lo- 
pez de Vega in the triumphs and honours that 
were awarded to his genius. His sovereign, the 
sanguinary Charles IX, lauded his poetic ta- 
lents in a complimentary ode, and the city of 
Toulouse presented him with a Minerva, cast 
irom refined silver, and embellished with the 
most exquisite decorations of art. The profli- 
gate monarch, Charles IL. to gratify the vitiated | 
and tawdry taste of one of his conrtezans, paid | 
a foreign painter (Rubens) three thousand | 
pounds for painting the ceiling of a state room 
in Whitehall; while Milton, the illustrious au- 
thor of Paradise Lost, the most brilliant poem 
that ever illuminated, with epic glory, the lori- | 
son of English literature, was suffered to pine | 
in the shade of poverty and obscurity. 

Enough has been written on the misery and 
adversities of poets, and who but has bewail- 
ed the crue] fate of Camoens, Tasso, Dante, 
Otway, Chatterton, Dermody, and others, with 
tears of heartfelt anguish and sympathetic re- 
gret ? 

1 think, notwithstanding the unkindness of 
of fortune to the sons of song, that a very amu- 
sing and interesting book might be written on 
the opulence, honour, and triumph, which poets 
have acquired in different ages and nations of 
the world. Nero was sometimes divested of his 
petulant ferocity by the engaging and elegant 
conversation of Lucan, who livedin the most inti- 
mate familiarity with the imperial despot, 
through whose interest he was elevated to the 
office of Questor, and enrolled among the Au- 
gurs. Horace was the chosen favourite of Au- 
gustus, and the companion of his private hours. 
The independence of mind which distinguished 
this celebrated poet was only equalled by the 
magnanimity and pride of genius that formed 
such a brilliant trait in the character of the il- 
lustrious Byron. Virgil had the honour of read- 
ing the sixth book of the Aineid for the Empe- 
ror Augustus and his empress; the beauty and 
majesty of which so pleased the latter, that she 
presented the poet with ten sesterces of gold for 
every line, which amounted, in all, to 3000 
pounds. The Roman Pontiff, in testimony of 
wis high admiration of Petrerch’s celebrated 
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‘epic poem, entitled Africa, presented the poet 
with maguificent gifts, and placed a laurel 
crown upon his head. This poem, which is con- 
ceived with great luxuriance of imagination, and 
expressed with corresponding magnificence of 
language, has been honoured with the applause 
of Tasso. The Emperor Henry VIL. of Ger- 
many, was greatly atiached to the unfortunate 
Dante, who, during the short reizn of that mo- 
narch, enjoyed his favour and protec’. The 
great Michael Angelo was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the Florentine poet ; and so great was 
his regard for the memory of the illustrious 
exile, that he very liberally offered to execute a 
gorgeous monument over his remains at Ra- 
venna. 

Ariosto, the {ar-famed author of “ Orlando 
Furioso,” was crowned with the laurel by the 
hands of Charles V. who confided so much in 
the address and talents of the bard, as to enm- 
| ploy him in several important embassies. Tris- 
sino, an ciminent dramatic poet, derived such 
immense wealth by kis writings as to enable 
him to build a stately palace of marble at Vi- 
He wrote an epic poem, consisting of 
twenty-seven books, the subject of which was, 
the expulsion of the Goths from Italy, by Beli- 
sarius. ‘the performance does not rate high 
in the opinion of the critics. Lopez de Vega, 
to whose productions the patriotic Lord Hol- 
land has given such attractions, in an English 
dress, was termed the Shakspeare of Spain, and 
may be classed among the most fertile poets in 
the ranks of Parnassus. Except Lord Byron, 
no bard could be named who has been so _ uni- 
versally idolized while living, by all ranks of 
people, and so magnificently rewarded by the 
liberality of the great, as this poet. He produced 
an astonishing variety of poetical va: pegs 
among which his“ Corona Tragica,” on the 
death of Mary, Queen of Scots, is eminent for 
its pathos and beauty. The splendour of his 
genius, and the purity of his virtues, procured 
for him the esteem and regard of contempo- 
rary monarchs, who loaded him with honours. 
His biographers assert, what must stagger cre- 
dibility, that the stupendous aggregate of his 
verses amounted, by calculation, to 21,516,000. 
Like Byron, he seemed to have turned the stream 
of Pactolus through his rich manor, in the fields 
of Parnassus: for he obtained 100,000 pounds 
by his writings, if we can give credence to the 
declaration of his biographer, Montalvan.* He 





* To the investigation of the genius of Lopez de Vega, 
the erudite Lord Holland has carried’the most inypartial 
and enlightened judgment. The discrimination, sruth, and 
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left a great portion of his fortune to religious 
institutions, and to charitable asylums. He 
died on the 25th of August, 1635, in the seven- 
ty-third year of hisage. ihe superb grandeur 
of his funeral was fully equal to the reverence 
and respect in which he was held while living. 
It was attended by the chief nobility of the 
kingdom. The gorgeous ceremonial was in- 
vested with all the imposing pomp of solemn 
magnificence; and three sermons, in honour of 
the deceased, were delivered by three of the 
most eloquent preachers in Spain. 
FINGAL. 
—_—— 

INSTABILITY OF POETIC POPULARITY. 

Perhaps there is nothing so varying and muta- 
ble as literary taste; which is regulated more fre- 
quently, by ‘he wayward whims of caprice, than 
by the critical ordinances of discriminating judg- 
ment.—The neglect into which the once renown- 
ed poem of Hudibras has fallen, is a striking ex- 
emplification of the truth of the position that I 
have assumed. ‘This poem attained the highest 
eminence of popular estimation. It was quoted 
by kings, read by queens, studied by courtiers, 
and the contending factions of England united in 
extolling its merits, and in lavishing with prodi- 
gal profusion, their warm and unqualified praise, 
upon a production, which they considered, the 
sublimest effort of human genius. From the fate 
of Hudibras we may reasonably augur the gra- 
dual declension of Sir Walter Scott’s fame, which 
is already tottering on the brink of extinction. 
Posterity will wonder why the “ Wavertey No- 
veLs,” which in genius, delineation of character, 
luxuriance of imagination, and originality of con- 
ception, are vastly inferior to the splendid ro- 
mances of Madame de Stael, Lady Morgan, and 





refinement of his strictures are admirable. He says— 
«“ The merit of his poems, independent of those intended 
for representation, consists chiefly in smoothness of versi- 
fication and purity of language, and in felicity rather than 
strength of imagination. His numbers are easy and flow- 
ing, but he seldom interests the feelings, and never warms 
the imagination of the reader.” 

Though Lopez realized such immense wealth by his 
productions, hiselegant and pathetic contemporary—the 
sweet lyrist of love—the inspired songster of Lusitanian 
melodies, (Camoens) was actually starving, being often 
compelled by the cravings of hunger to beg from door to 
door, in the streets of Lisbon, for a morsel of bread to 
sustain his wretched existence. 

Mr. Mickle, in his paraphrastical translation of the 
“ Lusrap,” has given but shadowy honours to the epic 
powers of Camoens, as Lord Byron says that neither he 
nor Lord Strangford has preserved, in our language, the 
sublimity, graces, and pathetic sweetness of the elegant 


Miss Edgeworth, reacied the loftiest summit of 
popular celebrity. By what magical power, they 
will inquire, did the “ Wizard of the north” gain 
such an exalted ascendency in public opinion ? 
Perhaps that before the lapse of haif a century, 
the Waverley novels will be as little read 2» those 
of Richardson are now; and that the critical Re- 
viewer of 1877 will cast the Romances of Sir Wal- 
ter into that abyss of oblivion which has already 
closed its waves over Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir 
Charles Grandison. Asa poet, he must be only 
classed with the third grade of the “ Lake Bards ;” 
as a Biographer, his ** Lire or Napougon”’ af- 
fords incontestable evidence of his incapacity in 
that species of composition. The prejudice, dis- 
tortion, and illiberal calumnies which form the 
leaven of that work, will stamp reproach upon his 
name, blast all his laurels, and ring the death- 
knell of his literary reputation. But to return to 
Hudibras. Respecting Butler, some curious lite- 
rary correspondencies have been recently brought 
to light, by a London Periodical. 

The reason he gave for calling his poem “‘ Hu- 
dibras,” was, because the old tutelar saint of De- 
vonshire was Hugh de Bras. Colonel Rolle, 
however, whom he has portrayed as a fanatic and 
puritanical justice, who in the rage of loyalty and 
affectation of moral purity, sallied forth as the 
knight errant of monarchy and religion, is believ- 
ed to have been the real original of which Butler 
has given such ludicrous delineation. Many other 
of the courtiers of Charles II. imagined that they 
recognised their own features in the picture. The 
keen and bitter sarcasms which he levelled at 
them exposed him to the enmity of their resent- 
ment, and by their influence deprived him of the 
pension, which the king intended to grant him. 
Satirical writers are always beset with enemies. 
The satires of Pope soured his amiable disposition, 
and disturbed the tranquillity of his life; yet Pope 
was not naturally splenetic or irascible, as it has 
been said that they were alone the foes of his 
friends (Bolingbroke and Atterbury) whom he 
lashed with his scorpion whip of ridicule. He 
embraced the sentiments of those he loved with a 
kind of superstitious devotion, and his imagina- 
tion and his judgment were often the dupes of his 
affectionate heart. Dr. Johnson’s life of Pope 
sufficiently testifies that his sterling excellencies, 
both as a poet and a man, were peculiarly and in- 
herently his own, and that his failings were chief- 
ly owing to the bad jucgment of his sincere, or 
the dissimulation of his pretended, friends. It was 
at the instance, and by the advice of Lishop At- 

terbury, that he drew the graphic and powerfully 
depicted character of Addison. 
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MUSIC. 


An anthem murmur’d by the rolling spheres, 

A language grateful to celestial ears ; 

An art whose sweetness speaks its heavenly birth, 
The breath of angels, and the bliss of earth Anon. 


CHAPTER V. 

Let us return to the progression of the subject, 
or to the choice of keys into which it is to be ex- 
tended. In the solfeggio No. 1,* the subject re- 
mains in the fundamental key of C, until the 
end of the third phrase inclusive: In the fourth 
phrase it begins to prepare the progression of 
the dominant G, by — of the sharp on the 
fourth of the key: I say to prepare, because so | 
long as the phrase does not make a cadence in | 
G, making D, its dominant, to be heard; the | 
key is not determined. | 

We must now look over the phrases, and dis- | 
cover into what keys we are entered. We shall | 
see that the fourth phrase not only prepares, but | | 
is actually got into the key of G, the dominant, | 
which, in this case, is become fundamental, | 
since the remaining part of the phrase does not 
go out of the key of G3; and there is at length 
a perfect cadence made. {See the 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 
and 10th phrases. | 

The first bar of the third phrase will appear 
to go into A, the relative of C, but in fact it does 
only make a very small excursion there; if it 
had actually gone into the key, it would 
have made a cadence in it, and this does not ap- 
pear in the progress of the phrase. 

The subject is again repeated in G, in the 
eleventh phrase; and this ought to be generally 
practised, as it is done to express the object that 
is undertaken, and to intimate that the subject 
is adhered to. 

In the second bar the phrase seems to return 
into the key of C, taking off, by affixing the 
natural to F, the progression of G3; but instead 
of falling into C,it prepares, by the sharp on 
G, the key of the relative minor A, and ac- 
tually goes into it, as is shown by the 12th and 
and 13th phrases, the latter making a perfect 
cadence in A. 

We have said that to be in A minor, orin C, 
its relative major, is the same thing; therefore, 
without the necessity of preparing its progres- 
sion, we may return into it: and accordingly it 
does return into it, as may be seen in the 14th 
phrase, which repeats the subject proposed, 
‘The fourth quarter of the third bar of the same 
phrase, prépares the subdominant F, by the flat 




















*For the Music, to which this and the following re- 





erences are made, apply toK. Riley, 29 Chatham-street. 


on B; and not only prepares she a of iF, a 
hiveeia establishes it, by the perfect cadence. 
(Seethe 19th phrase.) In this key the subject 
is also repeated by the 20th phrase, and the 21st 
prepares the key of the dominant G, but is 
only a short diversion or excursion; because 
the third quarter of the third bar of the same 
phrase, suddenly changes the progression of G 
by the natural on F and re-establishes the key of 
C, and all the remaining phrases circulate about, 
and return into the original key. 

Let us now consider the next solfeggio, No. 
2. The first eight phrases pass, in the usual 
manner, from the fundamental D, to the domi- 
nant A; and the ninth phrase returns again 
into the key D3; but it is tobe observed that it 
becomes minor, and then passes into its relative 
major F, in the same phrase; and the 12th 
phrase goes into the original key 3 and this wil! 
give some idea of the indirect path. It is fur- 
ther to be observed, that the same phrase by 
means of the sharp on D, prepares the key of 
E minor, which is the relative of the subdomi- 
nant, and establishes that key by the cadence of 
the 13th phrase. It then takes again the usual 
progression, as we have seen in the preceding 
solfeggio. 

We have hitherto pointed out what is nearly 
the extension of song, in what manner the 
phrases of melody are connected, and whence 

they are taken. Let us now endeavour to dis- 

tinguish the rests of these solfeggi, and the ca- 
dence of the periods of which they are com- 
posed. 


The first phrase of the first solfeggio termi- 


nates and rests on B, which is a harmonic of 


the dominant, and it is thereforela semi-cadence, 
according to the definition of the cadences be- 
fore given. The second phrase terminates in 
E, which isa harmonic of the key, and is an 
imperfect cadence ; because it is on the third 
of the key. Thethird phrase ends in C, the fun- 
damental; therefore an inverted perfect ca- 
dence. The fourth phrase terminates in G, the 
harmonic dominant ; and is therefore a semi-ca- 
dence ; at least as long as the key shall be un- 
determined. The first quarter of the third bar 
of the seventh phrase rests on A, and as the 
key of the dominant G appears to be determined, 
and consequently must be considered as the key, 
A becomes a harmonic of D, dominant of G, 


and consequently will form a semi-cadence. Of 


the same nature is the cadence of the eighth 
phrase. 


The first quarter of the third bar of the ninth 


' phrase falls in E, harmonic of C, subdominant 


of Gs 
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of G; and is dances a suspended cadence. 
The tenth phrase is a perfect cadence, because 
it terminates in G, the key; and it is direct, 
because the note which precedes itis immedi- 
ately above the key, and the harmonics are not 
inverted. 

I omit speaking of the other cadences, which 
compose the remaining part of the solfeggio, as 
it would only be a repetition of what has been 
said. And this is nearly the extent of the ca- 
dences; I say nearly, because the entire know- 
ledge of it will be communicated when we 
come to treat of practical harmony. We have 
already seen that harmony not only gives per- 
fection to sound, but also that the harmonics of 
which it is composed, determine its true place ; 
and for that reason, it will throw the clearest 
light on the system of cadences, as will be seen 
im the next chapter. 

Let us now recapitulate all that we have said 
respecting the progression and extent that can 
be given to the phrases of which song or melody 
is composed. The phrases may be derived 
trom the key of C, because it is the original key. 
They may be taken from the minor of D, be- 
cause it is the relative of the subdominant F. 
They may be taken from the minor of E, be- 
cause it is the relative of the dominant. They 
may be taken from F, because it is the subdo- 
minant: from G, because it is the dominant: 
from A minor, because it is the relative of the 
key C: but they cannot be taken from the key 
of B, because this has not a perfect fifth, as na- 
ture requires in the progression of a key. (Inf. 
5, Chap. 3.) And if asharp were put on F, to 
make it a perfect fifth to B, this would exceed 
the limits of the path of C, there being no F 
sharp in its natural progression. 

This is nearly what I have to say on the sub- 
ject of composition of melody. Isay nearly, 
because it is not possible to point out all the mz- 
nutice, and resources of the art. A treatise can 
only contain the general and fundamental rules, 
clearly and sufficiently explained. A master of 
the oratorical art, after having given the rules, 
and illustrated the principles of it, recommends 
to his pupil a classical author, to study, to imi- 
tate, and to observe the practical resources 
which art can draw from science; and I would, 
in like manner, recomend to my reader to fol- 
low the same salutary counsel. 

After the melody shall have been composed, 
it will then remain to know the manner of giving 
to it its last perfection; that is,to unite to each 
note of the melody, its proper harmonics, and 


this will be the “ae of the following chapter. 


To be continued.’ 











TEMPLE OF MINERVA. 





To nature’s works, primeval, all sublime, 

That still survive the mouldering wreck of time ; 
And still invite the muse—science and art 
Their own peculiar loveliness impart ; 


Enrich the mind, and elevate the heart, Anon. 





CONVERZATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’s, 
Indian Relics from Lake Pontchartrain. 

Lieutenant John Pickell of the U. S. Army, 
forwarded a box of aboriginal antiquities, found 
on the island of Petites Coquilles (or small shells} 
near the pass of Rigolets in Louisiana. They in- 
dicate anumerous population at some former day ; 
and a moderate proficiency in a few useful and ne- 
cessary arts. 

1. Fragments of Vases, manufactured by that 
indigenous people ; showing their skill in pottery. 
Some are ofa pale or brown clay-colour ; others are 
reddish like bricks ; while yet others are of inter- 
mediate hues. Certain of them seem as if they 
had been used merely to contain water; while a 
considerable number seem as if they might have 
been employed for cooking. They all appear to 
have been hardened by fire ; and contain on their 
external surfaces, ornamental figures and impres- 
sions of various forms. From the thickness and 
curvature of the largest, they may be conceived 
as capable of containing a gallon. 

2. A collection, amounting to three dozen of the 
figured stones, with which they pointed their ar- 
rows. They are of the same shape with those 
picked up in our parts of the country; having one 
extremity sharpened for piercing; the other 
adapted for being tied on; and the sides thinned 
and edged for penctrating the bodies of animals. 
Two-thirds of them consist of a sort of jasper, 
running into agate, and cornelian. About half a 
dozen consist of horn-stone, and the remainder ot 
quartz and coarse grit. 

3. Parcels of the unwrought materials out of 
which the arrow-points were made. 

4. Six stones of different sizes, of the form of 
double cones; resembling two tops connected at 
their bases. They must have been laboured with 
no inconsiderable skill and perseverance; and af= 
ter having been then finished, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to determine for what use they were intend- 
ed. Itis conjectured that they were stones for 
hurling at their enemies, by means of slings. Itis 
extraordinary, however, that so much pains should 
have been taken for preparing a missile for an- 
noyance; when, after its completion, it would do 
no more execution than the common roundish 
pebbles of the shore. 

5. Figured stones, with a croove near one end 
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for receiving a string; and thereby enabling them 
to be suspended from the ears as ornaments. 


6. Beads of stone, and tubes of clay, that seem 
to have been parts of pipes for smoking. 


PUBLIC AND CENTRAL SCHOOLS IN 
NEW-ORLEANS. 

A written communication was received from A. 
Perlee, Esq. secretary to the board of Regents, 
superintending the public schools in Louisiana. 
The legislature of that state has enacted a statute 
for the establishment of public schools, and appro- 
priated funds for their support. A board of Re- 
gents was appointed for their government ; who 
have put them in operation, with the best agen- 
cies aud means in their power. The Secretary 
of this corporation, A. Perlee, Esq. has, pursuant 
to their instruction, written to New-York, for fur- 
ther advice aud information relative to such im- 
provements as may have been made in the science 
and practice of teaching, the organization and 
discipline of schools, and the books, utensils, and 
apparatus employed, in the most modern semina- 
ries. 
it instantly occurred to the person applied to, 
that there were two sources of information that 
might be useful to our fellow-citizens and bre- 
thren of the south: one was, the High-school, 
and the other the Public schools. Both of these 
establishments are conducted upon the most im- 
proved plans, in their respective ways. 

Accordingly, on making application, the neces- 
sary reports and documents from the former, were 
promptly furnished by the principals, Messrs. 
Griscom and Barnes; and from the latter, as rea- 
dily supplied by the liberality of the Secretary, 
Lindley Murray, Esq. All the papers have been 
despatched to their destination, for the purpose of 
coniributing something towards the great cause 
of education there. 





GEOLOGY. 





Te fountans of the great deep were broken up. 





(The following well-written and highly inter- 
esting article, is copied from the Journal of Com- 
merce, aS being peculiarly well adapted to the 
tastes and capacities of our more youthful read- 
ers, of both sexes. “ Geography,’ says Dr. 
Mitchili, “is one of the most useful, as well as 
pleasing and certain of the sciences,” If Geo- 
logy be not so useful, or certain, it is full as 
pleasing, and is not without its use.] 

THE OCEAN. 

The ocean surrounds the earth on all sides, 

and penetrates into the interior parts of different 











countries, sometimes by large openings, and fre- 
quently by small straits. Could the eye take 
in this immense sheet of water at one view, it 
would appear the most august object under the 
whole heavens. It occupies a space on the sur- 
face of the globe at least three times greater than 
that which is occupied by land; comprehending 
an extent of 148 millions of square miles, 
Though the ocean, strictly speaking, is but one 
immense body of waters, extending in different 
directions, yet different names have been appro- 
priated to different portions of its surface. That 
portion of its waters which rolls between the 
western coast of America, and the eastern shores 
of Asia, is called the Pacific ocean; and that 
portion which separates Europe and Africa from 
America, the Atlantic ocean. Other portions 
are termed the Northern, Southern, and Indian 
oceans. When waters penetrate into the land, 
they form what are termed gulfs, and mediterra- 
nean seas. But without following it through all 
its windings and divisions, I shall simply state a 
few general facts. 

With regard to the depth of this body of wa- 
ter, no certain conclusions have yet been formed. 
Beyond a certain depth, it has hitherto been 
found unfathomable. We know, in general, that 
the depth of the sea increases gradually as we 
leave the shore; but we have reason to believe 
that this increase of depth continues only toa 
certain distance. The numerous islands scatter- 
ed every where through the ocean, demonstrate 
that the bottom of the waters, so far from uni 
formly sinking, sometimes rises into lofty moun- 
tains. It is highly probable that the depth of 
the sea is somewhat in proportion to the eleva- 
tion of the land; for there is some reason to 
conclude, that the present bed of the ocean 
formed the inhabited part of the ancient world, 
previous to the general deluge, and that we are 
now occupying the bed of the former ocean ; and 
if so, its greatest depth will not exceed four or 
five miles; for there is no mountain that rises 
higher above the level of the sea. But the sea 
has never actually been sounded to a greatet 
depth than a mile and sixty-six feet. Along the 
coast its depth has always been found propor- 
tionate to the height of the shore; where the 
coast is high and mountainous, the sea that 
washes it is deep; but where the coast is low, 
the water is shallow. To calculate the quantity 
of water it contains, we must therefore suppose 
a medium depth. If we reckon its average 
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depth at two miles, it wil! contain two hundred | 
and ninety-six miles of the cubical miles of watei. 

We shall have a more specific idea of this enor- 

mous inass, if we consider that it is sufficient to 

cover the whole globe to the height of eight thou- 

sand feet: and if this water was reduced io a 

spherical mass, it would forma globe of more 

than 500 miles in diameter. 

With regard to its bottom.—As the sea covers 
a great poztion of the globe, we should, no doubt, 
by exploring its interior, discover a vast number 
of interesting objects. So far as the bed of the 
ocean has been explored, it is found to bear a 
great resemblance to the dry land; being, like 
it, full of plains, caverns, rocks, and mountains, 
some of which are abrupt, and almost perpendi- 
cular, while others rise with a gentle acclivity, 
and sometimes tower above the water, and form 
islands. ‘The materials, too, which compose the 
bottom of the sea, are the same which form the 
basis of the dry land. It also resembles the 
land in another remarkable particular; many 
free springs, and even rivers, rise out of it; an 
instance of this occurs near Goa, on the west- 
ern coast of Hindostan, and in the Mediterra- 
nean sea, not far from Marseilles. The sea 
sometimes assumes different colours. The ma- 
terials which compose its bottom cause it to re- 
flect different hues in different places ; and its 
appearance is also affected by the winds and the 
sun, while the clouds that pass over it commu- 
nicate all the varied fleeting colours. When the 
sun shines, it is green; when he gleams through 
a fog, it is yellow; near the poles it is black ; 
while in the torrid zone, its colour is often brown ; 
and on certain occasions, it assumes a luminous 
appearance, as if sparkling with fire. 

The ocean has three kinds of motions—the 
first is that undulation which is produced by the 
wind, and which is entirely confined to its sur- 
face. It is now ascertained, that this motion 
can be destroyed, and its surface rendered smooth, 
by throwing oil upon the waves. The second 
motion is that continual tendency which the 
whole water in the sea has towards the west, 
which is greater near the equator than the poles. 
It begins on the west side of America, where it 
is moderate: but, as the water advances west- 
ward, the motion is accelerated ; and, after hav- 
ing traversed the globe, they return and strike 
with great violence on the eastern shore of South 
America. being stopped by that continent, they 
rush with impetuosity into the Gulf of Mexico ; 





thence they proceed along the coast of North 
America, till they come to the south side of the 
great bank of Newfoundland, where they turn 
off and run down through the Western Isles. 
This motion is most probably owing to the di- 
urnal revolution of the earth on its axis, which 
is in a direction coatrary to the motion of the 
sea. The third motion of the sea is the tide, 
which is a regular swell of the ocean every 123 
hours. This motion is now ascertained to be 
owing to the attractive influence of the moon, 
and also partly to that of the sun. There is 
also a flux and reflux at the same time in two 
parts of the globe, and these are opposite to 
each other; so that when our antipodes have 
high water, we have the same. When the at- 
tractive powers of the sun and moon act in the 
same direction, which happens at the time of 
new and full moon, we have the highest, or spring 
tides; but when the attraction is opposed to 
each other, which happens at the quarters, we 
have the lowest, or neap tides. 

Such is the ocean, a most stupendous scene 
of Omnipotence, which forms the most magnifi- 
cent feature of the globe we inhabit. When we 
stand on the sea-shore, and cast our eyes over 
the expanse of its waters, till the sky and the 
waves seem to mingle. all that the eye can take 
in one survey, is but an inconsiderable speck, 
less than the one hundred thousandth part of the 
whole of this vast abyss. If every drop of 
water can be divided into twenty-six millions of 
distinct parts, as some philosophers have demon- 
strated, what an immense assemblage of watery 
particles must be contained in the unfathom- 
able caverns of the ocean! Here the powers 
of calculation are completely set at defiance ; 
and an image of infinity, immensity, and end- 
less duration, is presented to the mind. ‘This 
mighty expanse of waters is the grand reser- 
voir of nature, and the source of evaporation, 
which enriches the earth with fertility and ver- 
dure. Every cloud which floats in the atmo- 
sphere, and every fountain, and rivulet, and 
flowing stream, are indebted to this inexhausti- 
ble source for those watery treasures which they 
distribute through every region of the land. In 
fine weather, we consider the ocean as rearing 
its tremendous billows in the midst of the tem- 
pest, or as stretching out into a smooth expanse ; 
whether we consider its immeasurable extent, its 
mighty movements, or the innumerable beings 





which glide through its rolling waves—we can- 
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not but be struck with astonishment at the gran- 
deur of the Omnipotent Being who holds its 
waters “in the hollow of his hand,” and who 
has said to its foaming surges, “ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, and no farther, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” 





DEAF AND DUMB. 

Now, see the tear from misery’s eheek, 
By love and genius driven! 

Behold! they gain the end they seek, 

The deaf can hear, the dumb can speak! 
And praise approving Heaven. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE PARTHENON. 
tw the fourth number of the Parthenon, you 
published my abstract of the Journal of Instruc- 
tion for Deaf Mutes, by Mons. Bebien. As this 
subject is becoming daily more interesting, I 
send you a translation of a part of his memoir, 
to be continued, if, upon trial, you should find 
it agreeable to yourself and readers. D. D. 
MEMOIR 
ON THE 
INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF & DUMB. 
BY M. BEBIEN. 
{Translated from the French.) 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Moral and Intellectual State of the Deaf 
Mute before Instruction. 

When we consider the abject and miserable 
’ state in which the Deaf Mute languishes with- 
out instruction, and when, on the other hand, we 
see him restored to all the dignity of man, and 
the advantages of society, we are led to seek for 
the causes of such a happy metamorphosis. 

When we inquire who were the inventors of 
an art so interesting, as that of instructing deaf 
mutes, and learn that their first efforts were made 
almost a century back, (trois siécles) it becomes 
a matter of astonishment that knowledge so im- 
portant should not be better known, and more 
generally diffused. We become desirous, how- 
ever, tobe made acquainted with the names and 
labours of instructers who have distinguished 
themselves in a career so difficult. 

But the better to judge of the whole of the 
merits of the case, it is necessary to understand 
the difficulties which they had to encounter in 
the nature of the enterprise, and the still greater 
obstacles which for a long time opposed them 
through a crowd of prejudices. We must also 
appreciate the resources which they found in 








their pupils, and those which were created by 
their own genius. 

Before we give our attention to the different 
methods employed in the art of instruction, we 
must cast our eyes upon the deaf mute himself 
in the condition he is found when first presented 
to his instructer. If we could exactly determine 
the state of his mind before instruction; if we 
could ascertain what he is able to acquire by the 
spontaneous exercise, and the natural develope- 
ment of his faculties, we could then decide with- 
out much trouble what was still wanting, and 
what education ought to add to the gifts of na- 
ture, to elevate him to the level of other men. 
We should, at the same time, be able to fix the 
point of departure for the instructer, and the 
end to which he should direct his labours. 

Some instructers wishing (without doubt) to 
magnify the importance, and give eclat to the 
art to which they have consecrated their talents, 
have not scrupled to represent deaf inutes asa 
species of living automatons, of walking statues, 
which no sentiment could warm, and which no 
spark of reason could enlighten; mere nrac ines 
in human form, sensible only to physica im- 
pressions, and for whom the talents of the in- 
structer ought ever to create, the heart and the 
soul, the moral and the intellectual faculties. 

Ought we to lose time in combating so de- 
plorable a paradox? Reason, religion, and the 
dignity of man, repel it with a common accord, 
and daily experience justifies us in so doing. It 
is hardly necessary to enter into an argument 
to prove what we unhesitatingly affirm, that deaf 
mutes have minds and capacities similar to other 
human beings. 

A few days’ residence in the midst of deaf 
mutes is sufficient to convince us, that they are 
affected as we are with sensations of pleasure 
and pain; and that impressions upon their 
senses react as with us. Their minds carry the 
germ of the same faculties; the same sentiments 
move their souls. We see them accessible, like 
others, to joy and sadness, to fear and to hope. 
They revolt at injustice, as well as those who 
hear and speak ; kindness affects them more vi- 
vidly than they feel the evil of their infirmity, 
and the dependence to which it condemns them ; 
sympathy causes them to enter into the pains 
and pleasures of their equals. They are struck 
with whatever is grand and beautiful; they are 
not always strangers to the delicacies of taste ; 
ridicule escapes with difficulty their penetrating 
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attention. Gratitude deeply engraves upon the 
tablet of their hearts the remembrance of kind- 
ness bestowed upon them. Memory preserves, 
as with us, a recollection of the past. In col- 
lecting information, they compare ideas. They 
judge, they reason, they reflect. In fine, they 
differ from other men only in the deprivation of 
one sense. And if edrcation shows them to us 
in the full exercise of intelligence, it is because 
the instructer has received them from the hands 
of nature endowed with all the intellectual fa- 
culties. 

Education developes those germs which we 
possess, and with which we are born, and it 
causes them to be made manifest; but it does 
not produce—-it does not create them. The art 
of the most able instructer can no more cause 
the light of reason to shine in a brain deprived 
of intelligence than it can excite sensation in in- 
ert matter. 

(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 


OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
On the occasion of the death of one of his 





"chaplains, a divine who had distinguished himself 


by his exemplary piety, and brilliant powers of elo- 
quence; this monarch was so inconsolable as to 
give up the hope of supplying his place with a 
successor of equal sanctity and talent. Among 
the numerous candidates for the appointment, 
there was one gentleman who had acquired great 
celebrity in Berlin, as an extemporaneous preach- 
er; but the king had never heard him. Not 
willing to trust to the voice of common fame, he 
formed the resolution of ascertaining by an auricu- 
lar test, whether his mind was endowed with the 
lofty attributes of eloquence, which the city im- 
puted to him. For this purpose the king told the 
reverend applicant that he would himself furnish 
him with a suitable text on the following Sunday, 
when he was to preach at the royal chapel, an ex- 
tempore sermon. The clergyman, delighted at the 
prospect of displaying his oratorical powers before 
royalty, returned home elated with hope and fired 
with ambition. At an early hour, the chapel was 
crowded to excess by the courtiers and nobility, 
who were anxious to witness the probationary ef- 
fort of the Divine. When the king arrived, at the 
conclusion of the liturgy, the preacher ascended 
the pulpit, and one of the aids-de-camp handing 
him a sealed paper, which upon opening he found 
to be blank; without losing, however, his pre- 
sence of mind in such a critical dilemma, he turn- 
ed round, and exhibiting the paper unfolded tothe 





auditory, he said, ** My brethren, there is nothing 
here, but out of nothing God created all things.” 
—And proceeded to deliver as impressive and elo- 
quent a scrmon as was ever uttered in the royal! 
chapel. re 
—— 
OF FOOTE. 

The Lying Valet being one night added as an 
afterpiece to the admirable and humorous comedy 
of the “ Devil upon two Sticks,” Garrick coming 
unexpectedly into the green-room, cried out to 
Foote, ‘‘ Well, Sam ! I see, after all, you are glad 
to take up with one of my farces.” ‘* Why yes, 
David,” saidthe other, “what could I do hetter ° 
I wanted a ventilator for this excessive hot wea- 
ther.” 

This witty character mentioned to Lord Car- 
lisle that he had it once in contemplation to bring 
out at his theatre, a burlesque piece, that would 
damn to ridicule the gross absurdities of the Gre- 
cian drama, which was then getting in vogue in 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane. His plan, which 
he laid before the Earl, was designed as follows. 
He purposed to introduce but one personage, who 
was to be a mock despotic monarch, attended by 
a discordant and motley chorus of tinkers, tailors, 
butchers, blacksmiths, musicians, bakers, sweeps, 
&c. This redoubtable character was to strut 
about the stage with a great air of self-sufficiency, 
swaggering consequence, and boast of the unli- 
mited extent of his mighty power, menace all with 
fireand sword, vaunting that he would sack the 
city, violate virgins, storm the tower, and even 
dethrone the king himself. The chorus, alarmed 
and terrified at these gigantic exploits and fearful 
threats, were then to fall, with trepidation, on 
their knees, tear their hair, beat their breasts, and 
supplicate this imperial Tom Thumb the Great, 
to spare the effusion of so much human blood; to 
which entreaties, after a conflict of contending 
passions, during the course of five acts, the blus- 
tering hero was reluctantly to agree; and the 
piece was then to conclude with a full hymn of 
thanksgiving for the deliverance of such a host of 
individuals, which were about to be immolated on 
the altars of his unappeasable rage. re 


On another occasion this living personification 
of wit and humour, was applied to by Mr. Daven- 
port, a tailor, who had acquired an independent 
fortune, fora suitable motto for a fashionable coach 
which he had just purchased.—* Whether will 
you have it in Latin or English ?” asked the wit. 
— Pooh! English to be sure; Ido not want to 
set up fora classic scholar.” “ Then, (replied 
Foote) [have got one from Hamlet that will match 
you to a button hole. ‘ List! list! oh, list!” 
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LAFALETTE THEATRE. 

This capacious and elegant edifice, that has 
in the brief period of a few “ little months,” 
been raised, as if by magic, to its present form 
and elevation, surpasses in| magnitude and 
scenic grandeur, any other theatre in this coun- 
try.— The extent in length of the stage, from the 
balustrade of the orchestra to the architraves of 
the rear vestibule, is 120 feet, and the breadth 
75. Within the ample range of such a_ spa- 
cious arena, gorgeous spectacles, and magnifi- 
cent exhibitions of pyrotechnic and hydraulic 
mechanism, can be presented with a degree of 
oriental sv'endour and scenic sublimity, that will 
combine all that is imposing and unique in 
the arts, with all that is graphic and picturesque 
in theatrical effect. The principal front, in 
Laurens-street, though not adorned with a pil- 
lared portico, yet presents a chaste specimen of 
elegant simplicity, that is not devoid of archi- 
tectural beauty. The first story is composed of 
chiselied granite, from the termination of which 
four Tonic pilasters raise their tastefully voluted 
capitals to the entablature forming the base of the 
roof’s pediment. The entrance into the theatre 
is through five spacious vestibules, the approach 
to which is by a flight of granite steps. The 
doors are valved and elegantly finished, and so 
judiciously constructed, that on being opened 
they recede into lateral apertures in the wall. 

This, we believe, is a new and certainly an 
ingenious contrivance, which in the event of 
fire, would facilitate the easy emission of the 
audience. 

Three of the centre front windows have fanci- 
fully wrought iron balconies, painted in vivid 
green, which form a pleasing feature in the com- 
plexion of the structure, and give an air of gran- 
deur and lightness to its exterior appearance. 
Of the lantern of the dome we shall say no- 
thing, because it is entirely wanting in propor- 
tion and elevation. Itlooks like a Lilliputian 
tower standing on the temple of Minerva. But 
the grace and grandeur that embellish the inte- 
rior, compensate for outward defects. 

Look up atthe vaulted dome above your 
head, with all its enrichments and pectoral effect ; 
contemplate that azure concave, that seems to 
rest upon a bright andjcloudless horizon, present- 
ing a diversified variety of devices in brilliant 
mosaic. The span of this dome extends over 
the pit and boxes, and its fine stucco work, 
and the painting and decorations of its ceiling, 
are at once exquisite and picturesque. The 
lobbies are spacious and convenient, airy and 
well lighted. The curved front of the boxes 
presents the concave of a semicircle, in the 








sweeping scope of which they are judicious!) 
grouped, and rising in harmonious uniformity, 
to the elevation of three tiers, supported by 
Tonic columns, with bronzed shafts, and richly 
giltcaps. The padded seats rise in succession 


| above each other, like those of an amphi- 


theatre, so that the spectators in the rear of the 
box can command as extensive a perspective 
view of the stage and proscenium as if they were 
situated in the front. The hand of classic taste, 
as well as the images of a creative mind, are vi- 
sible in the rich symbolic embellishments that 
glow in such brilliancy of colouring on the pan- 
nels of the boxes. They are adorned with an 
enrichment of fancifully carved and gilt wood 
work, laid upon a ground of bright green, which 
gleams through the filagree chasms of the car- 
ving, like polished emerald enchased in bur- 
nished gold. "Phe bas-reliefs represent a union 
of Grecian and Roman devices emblematical of 
the classic attributes of the drama. The whole 
exhibits an ideal picture of beauty and elegance 
that cannot fail of attracting admiration, or of 
producing gorgeous grandeur of effect. 

The extent and capacity of the Lafayette 
Theatre afford ample accommodation for an au- 
ditory of S000 persons. ‘The artists and me- 
chanics who have displayed such eminent skill, 
and exquisite workmanship, in ornamenting and 
finishing this beautiful temple of the buskined 
muse: are well entitled to the encouragement 
and patronage of all lovers of the fine arts. 

When we take into consideration the taste, 
liberality, and enterprising spirit of Mr. Sanp- 
FORD, we hiave no doubt but that the Lafayette 
Theatre will be the focus where the brightest 
luminaries, and the histrionic hemisphere, will 
concentrate their rays, and display their efful- 
gent splendour. 

We hope that Mr. Sandford’s success may 
be equal to our wishes. P. 





Fountain Tree—There are no rivulets or 
springs in the Island of Ferro, except on a part 
of the beach which is nearly inaccessible. To 
supply the place of fountains, however, nature 
has bestowed upon this island a species of tree 
unknown to all other parts of the world. It is of 
moderate size, and its leaves are straight, long, 
and evergreen. Around its summit a small 
cloud perpetually rests, which so drenches the 
leaves with moisture that they constantly <istil 
upon the ground a stream of fine water. To 
these springs, the inhabitants of Ferro resort; 
and are thus supplied with a sufficient abundance 
of water for themselves and for their cattle. 

London Weekly Revier. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO A BEAUTIFUL CHILD. 

Thou lovely oue! no fairer form e’er graced this sphere 
below, 

And blushes play upon thy cheek like sunshine o’er the 
snow ; 

The music of thy lovely voice with silver tones arise, 

Like strains that float upon the ear from regions in the 
skies. 





The new fledged thoughts that fill thy breast are fluttering | 


on the wing, 


With fairest buds of future hopes just opening in their ! 


spring ; 

And glances of thy sunny eye with joyous splendour tell 

The aspirations that within thy snowy bosom dwell. 

Fair tenement! within thy courts are lurking young desires, 

Which need but sparks of sympathy to rouse their kindling 
fires ; 

And brilliant fancies blithely dance, which in their gam- 
bols seein 

Like shadowy forms that float around a sluinbering poet’s 
dream. 

Alas! that o’era shrine so pure should hover gloomy fears, 

Which still may throw in deepest shade the joys of com- 
ing years ; 

And young affection’s loveliest flowers, just blushing into 
bloom, 

By chill neglect may fade away, and meet an early tomb! 

Like some fair spirit, on the wing below, from its bright 
sphere, 

Whose home is in a blissful heaven, yet deigns to linger 
here, 

Till weary of the grosser ties which bind it to the clay, 

With joy receives the sweet command which summons it 
away. S. 

—_>— 

“Erin, of the green hills and sunny vales, how lovely 
are thy fields! how sweet the voice of thy waving woods! 
Young mossy flowers encircle thy clear springs, and thy 
roses rest on the velvet of lilies. Pleasant art thou to my 


| thoughts, dear native land of graceful Erin.” 


OSSIAN. 
Sadly I rove o’er the plains of the west, 


Remov’d from the cot of my fathers away, 
In search of the joy, now estranged from my breast, 
The rose that is scarce in life’s drearisome way. 


Anexile froin home, though he wander from choice, 
Will oft, in his wanderings, think of each spot 
He roam’d in his youth, and a magical voice 
Will whisper the pleasures of valley and grot. 


So, Erin, lov’d Erin, fond memory throws 
Me back on the past, in my juvenile years, 

My heart was unschool’d then in sorrow and woes, 
And life was an Eden, undream’d-of, its fears. 


The sweet flow’ry dell, and o’ershadowing grove, 
How oft have | prov’d all your innocent joys; 

With the dark-eyed Kathleen I have nurs’d that pure love, 
Which distance nor time in its progress destroys. 


Too soon I awake to the anguishing thought 
Perchance that I visit my country no more; 
Eut no, for Hope points to the pleasures |’ve sought, 
Tells my heart future time will its sweetness restore. 
Frepersc. 








INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 
Hail, gentle Sleep ! thy magic wand 
Shall lull my cares to rest; 
Confine me in thy silken band, 
And sooth my aching breast. 


Come, gentle Sleep, thy poppies spread, 
Thy softest garlands twine ; 

Come, hover round this lowly bed, 
‘This humble couch of mine. 


May pleasing dreams and visions brigli!, 
My sleeping senses charm ; 
Suspend my grief, my heart delight,. 
And every care disarm. J.5 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Botanical department is uecessarily postponed fur 
want of room. 

Lines “ from the Invisible World,” will not add to the 
author’s reputation by being made visible. 

Several valuable articles are on file, but omitted fi» 
want of room. 


Pulpit Eloquence.—In our next number we shall com- 
mence a series of critical remarks on the most popular 
and eloquent preachers in this city, from the pen of a gen- 
tleman every way qualified for sucha task. Our read- 
ers may rest assured, that in these strictures, not the slight- 
est allusion to doctrine will be made. 


Harlem Canal.—In noticing this important subject in 
our last, we forgot to mention, that each original stock- 
holder who subscribes for two shares. ($100) will be enti- 
tled to a building lot, in the vicinity of the Canal, worth 
from $75 to $1000, as the case may be, the right of choice 
being decided by lottery. Some of these lots have valua- 
ble houses on them. ‘Thus, for the sum of $100, vested 
in stock, that cannot fail to produce a great interest, any 
industrious mechanic may become a freeholder in a flou- 
rishing and prosperous village, which a few years will 
place in the very heart of our city. A steamboat will 
run hourly by his very door, and convey him to the Bat- 
tery, or any intermediate point, for a shilling, and return 
him to his house again, after the business of the day, for 
the same trifling sum. 

Literary Gazette-—We are sorry to learn that a very 
valuable periodical bas been discontinued for want of pa- 
tronage ; viz. * The United States Review and Lite:ary 
Gazette.” This paper has been conducted with great abi- 
lity and industry, and deserved a better fate. 


The Times.—This valuable daily paper, the publication 
of which is now suspended in consequence of a sudden 
diminution of patronage, will shortly be restored to circu- 
lation, as the sympathy of the public and Mr. Silliman’s 
numerous friends, has been warmly excited in favour of 
that worthy gentleman and his amiable family. 


Indian Hostilities.—Accounts from the West state, that 
the Winnebayoes have refused to teat with Gov. Cass, at 
Green Bay, and that coercive means will probably be ne- 
cessary to bring them to tess. On the score of humanity, 
we hope not. 
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Life of Washingion.—Mr. Sparks of Boston, has is- 
sued proposals for publishing by subscription, the Life and 
Writings of George Washington, with Historical Notes 
and Illustrations. This work will be comprised in not 
less than eight, nor more than twelve large octtavo vo- 
lumes. It is to be printed in the most elegant manner. 





MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 

The lovers of Thalia and Melpomene, in.this city, never 
had such an opportunity as they now have, of deriving 
gratification and pleasure from the rich and varied intel- 
lectual banquets which these goddesses so profusely spread 
tor their votaries at the Park and Bowery theatres, Never 
were there such a splendid constellation of dramatic stars 
shining, in the New-York horizon, as at the present mo- 
ment. We donot know upon what grounds a fair discri- 
minating critic could divide the palm of pre-eminence 
between the rival theatres. He could not equitably ad- 
judge the prize of superiority to either of them; as he 
would find himself fluctuating in opinion, and as undeter- 
mined, as the painter represented Garrick, when wooed 
and caressed on every side by Comedy and Tragedy. 

Miss Clara Fisher is the magnet of the Park, whose bril- 
liant attractions charm all the critics. The love-sick 
editor of a Morning Paper is deeply enamoured, and has 
given up his heart to “ grace and loveliness.” Heaven 
save him from the tragic fate of Werter! Mr. Forrest, in 
the Bowery, is “in himself a host ;”’ and the powerful ta- 
lentsof Wilson, Young, and Roberts, possess all the grand 
essentials that can give fire and force to their representa- 
tions. 

At the Bowery Theatre we witnessed the performance 
of “Love axp Reason” on Wednesday evening. This 
comedy has no variety of incident or depth of plot. It is 
a commonplace portraiture of the “ flat realities of pri- 
vate life.” General Dorton, however, ‘n the hands of Mr. 
Young, was quite interesting. Indeed, this gentleman’s 
delineation of character is often inimitable, and always 
full of spirit and individuality. He makes every point 
tell, and in many scenes the effect he produces is electrical. 
Mr. Stevenson’s Captain Albert was neither enlivened by 
the passion of love, nor fired by the ardour of gallantry. 
Mr. Decamp’s Adjutant Vincent was quite respectable, 
and highly characteristic of the soldier; but we thought 
he threw an unnecessary portion of roughness into this 
character, and uttered his sentiments in a gruff-pathetic 
tone, which made him more repulsive than interesting. 
In the uxorious, hen-pecked husband, (Dingle) Mr. Hol- 
land made a creditable stand. He appeared quite viva- 
cious and locomotive; but he would draw his characters 
more natural, if he would observe less of the finesse of 
stage tricks. Mrs. Barret sustained the-character of lice 
with her accustomed ease and felicity. Her voice is pleas- 
ing, and her countenance beamed with expression and 
sensibility. Of Miss Fisher’s Mrs. Dingle, we must speak 
jn qualified terms. Though she went through some of her 
parts ina very easy and playful manner, yet in others we 
cannot class her “ in the first rank of praise.” Her action 
and manner wanted life and variety; they were fettered 
in constraint, and frozen in listless indifference, unworthy 
of her acknowledged capability. She made some slips in 
syntax and orthoepy, particularly in the former, when she 
said, “ He often sat with Mr. Dingle and I.” We point 
out these inadvertencies, in the hope that this gifted lady 
may avoid them in future, and thus add more eclat to those 
high and redeeining qualities which render her such a va- 
iuable acquisition to the Bowery Theatre 





On Thursday evening Mr. Forrest personated Kinch 


Lear, and was received with rapturous applause. We 
must say that his Lear is a chef-d’oeuvre. In several scene: 
he soared to the perfection of Kean, and never fell from 
his eagle flights, only when he aimed at the inimitable ex. 
cellencies of that sublime and impassioned sovereign of 
the drama. Mr. Forrest might build a proud edifice of 
fame on this character alone, if he had never played ano- 
ther; for if there is a sublime grandeur in acting, as there 
is in poetry, his Lear exhibited some of its most brilliant 
and distinguishing characteristics. He has sufficient ge- 
nius of his own; let him therefore disdain to shine, by 
borrowed light; for when he attempts to imitate Keas, 
like all servile imitators generally, he developes rather the 
defects than the beauties of his model; the former be- 
ing evident to all, the latter requiring some share of intel- 
lect to discern and appreciate them. 

Mr. Wilson, in Edgar, and Mr. Young, in Kent, did al! 
that any auditory could desire or expect; indeed, almost 
the entire male casfe evinced spirit and ability. In justice 
to Mr. Stevensou, we must acknowledge, that several 
parts of his Edmund were admirably preserved, and that he 
depicted the ungrateful, ambitious, and hypocritical in- 
triguer, with great fidelity and force of nature. 

Mrs. Gilfert’s Cordelia surpassed our expectations. She 
gave a new and affecting interest to the character. Every 
emotion, that agitated her soul, was expressed in her looks 
and pictured in her gestures. In the delineation of joy 
and grief she is eminently successful, as we recognised 
fascination in her eyes, and plaintive passion in her tears. 
In the personation of Goneril and Regan, Mrs. Hughes 
and Mrs. Jones were very respectable; but they often be- 
trayed a want of passion and intellectuality. 

—~>— 


Lafayetie Theatre.—A description of this superb edifice 
will be found ina preceding page. We have only room to 
add, that it was opened for the season, on Saturday even: 
ing last, to a large and respectable audience. The pieces 
performed were the Honey-Moon and the Wanderin: 
Boys; previous to which, an address (written for the oc- 
casion by a gentleman of this city) was spoken by Mrs. 
Hill, ina style that produced a general impression highly 
favourable to that lady as a public dramatic speaker. Our 
old friend Wallack personated the Duke Aranza, with his 
usual success, and received much well-merited applause, 
The same remark will apply to Mr. Hyatt, as Jaques, Mrs 
Stone, as Juliana, Mrs. Wallack, as Volante, and Mrs 
Fisher, as Zomar. An opening performance, however, is 
never a fair subject for criticism ; and we will merely add, 
that both pieces were well received. We regret, however, 
that Saturday evening was selected for this occasion, es 
pecially as the intended gas-lights in front of the building 
were not in readiness. 

Park Theatre.—We had prepared an article on some 
recent performances at this establishment, but have no! 
room for it in the present number. It will appear in ovr 
next. 
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